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PHYSIO-ANTHROPOLOGY AT EDINBURGH. 



The paper read last Session by Dr. Hunt on Physio-Anthropology, 
before the Anthropological Society of London, has created considerable 
excitement among the phrenologists in various parts of the country, 
and among the various associations for that branch of inquiry. The 
Edinburgh Phrenological Association has chosen to make some further 
demonstration of opinion on the paper, as will be seen by the following 
discussion which took place at the annual social meeting of the 21st 
October, 1867. After the ordinary business of the meeting had been 
disposed of, the President (Mr. A. Eeid) stated that Dr. Hunt's paper 
was being carefully considered and discussed at the ordinary meetings 
of the Association, and remarked that it would have been gratifying 
to the members of the Association if they could have had Dr. Hunt 
present at these discussions, as they then could have asked him to define 
himself more satisfactorily than he had done in his paper, and to cause 
him to hold by blowing hot or cold, but not both, on the "bastard science 
of phrenology," as Dr. Hunt has styled it in his address at Dundee. 

Mr. J. W. Jackson, F.A.S.L., then said that he had more than 
ordinary pleasure in addressing the meeting on that occasion, inas- 
much as he had noticed that a general misconception seemed to 
prevail upon the tendency of Dr. Hunt's paper. It was one of the 
most important events in the history of phrenology that it had thus 
been introduced to the notice of the Anthropological Society of Lon- 
don. The speaker trusted to remove the adverse impression which 
appeared to exist on this subject. He would, however, not derange 
the order of the remarks he intended to make on the history and 
prospects of phrenology. He would proceed to make a few observa- 
tions on the errors of their predecessors, and on the manner in which 
their deficiencies may be supplemented, and add to the list of their 
discoveries by an employment of clearer views and renewed energy. 
First, it was to be admitted that from the absolutely inductive method 
in which the several organs now constituting the phrenological chart were 
discovered, by a most careful comparison of character with cranial con- 
tour, extending over many hundred individual instances, it was almost 
unavoidable that Gall and his immediate followers should be organolo- 
gists, thus exaggerating the importance of particular organs, regarded 
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separately, and proportionately undervaluing the grander outlines of 
cranial contour. In accordance with the materialistic spirit of the 
age in which they lived, they assigned too much importance to quantity 
while disregarding quality. They continually rang changes on size of 
organs and volume of brain, while temperament was spoken of rather 
incidentally, till at length it came to pass that large heads were re- 
garded practically as the test of superior endowment. Cerebral develop- 
ment was also regarded as almost the sole index of character, and 
consequently they underestimated the significance of the remaining 
portions of the organism. They were but imperfectly aware of the 
importance of respiration, alimentation, and locomotion to effective 
cerebration, and hence were not sufficiently careful in their observa- 
tion of the chest, the abdomen, the limbs, and the extremities. They 
did not sufficiently understand that the organism is a structure integer, 
and not a mere congeries of isolated organs and independent functions. 
These errors marked the progress from ignorance to knowledge. After 
a pause of nearly a quarter of a century, phrenology has entered upon 
its second phase of development, and the original founders of the 
science have lost much of their hold upon the reverence of the men of 
the present age. The speaker then urged on the meeting the necessity 
of looking to the future rather than to the past, so as to prepare for the 
demands modern science is likely to make upon professors of phreno- 
logy. It was necessary to cease being only cerebral physiologists. 
Physiognomy must be studied, a bipolar relation between head and 
face being admitted, the functional activity of the former being often 
predicable from the predominant expression of the latter. Tempera- 
ment should be studied in connection with anatomy and physiology, 
to learn their reaction on cerebration. The brain must also be studied 
pathologically, as to quantity, quality, and contour. This would 
supply a new chapter to medical science, sujjply the physician with data 
hitherto unknown for estimating constitutional tendencies. It was de- 
sirable to advance from human to comparative phrenology by a care- 
ful comparison of the brains of brutes with their known habits and 
instincts. This should extend from the simplest radiate, through the 
mollusca, articulata, and vertebrata, up to man. The vertebrata 
would probably be found the most interesting, and among those the 
mammalia, as nearest to man ; but the lower divisions should not 
be neglected ; as in the articulata, for instance, we find the ant and 
the bee, with whom blind instinct assumes the form of high intelli- 
gence. In such an inquiry it is most important to take into consider- 
ation the racial diversities of man, and by a careful comparison of these 
different types to endeavour to ascertain the conditions which deter- 
mine their respective places in the scale of rational being. In this 
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phrenologists would be aided by a study of those grander divisions of 
the nearly allied Mammalia, termed by Professor Owen Li/ncephala 
(small-brained), such as kangaroo ; Lissencephala (smooth-brained), 
such as sloth ; Gyrencephala (convoluted brain), such as ape, lion, 
dog, elephant — approaching so nearly, yet differing so widely, from 
the Archencepliala (governing brain), whereof the only existing ex- 
amples are the various races of man. Without insisting on the truth 
of a suggestion already familiar to some present, that man, as the 
aerial type of these quadrupedal mammalia, must ultimately produce 
profoundly correlative ordei's, species, and genera, whereof existing 
races and varieties are the germal beginning, and contemplating the 
mammal brutes as simply the type of sentient being most nearly 
allied to man, we may be sure that a carefully-conducted study of their 
habits and instincts, as compared with the simplicity or complexity of 
their cerebral structures, cannot fail to throw considerable light on 
the capabilities of the various races of man. The speaker specially 
commended for study those animals susceptible of domestication. 
Their anatomical and physiological specialities should be compared 
with those of the wild and irreclaimable varieties and species ; and do 
these specialities throw any light on corresponding aptitudes and in- 
aptitudes in their human correlates ? 

From this it would at once be seen what vast provinces of inquiry 
await investigation beyond that narrow round of recognised organology 
and temperament which phrenologists have been so contentedly tread- 
ing for the last quarter of a century ; that is, since he, whose labours 
we have now met to commemorate, had passed the meridian of his 
powers. And here (said the speaker), were George Combe once more 
among us — clear-headed, vigorous, expansive, and receptive, as he was 
at five-and-thirty, he would be more dissatisfied than any man in this 
assembly with the fossilised condition of existing phrenology, and 
would apply himself with all the victorious force and unwearied 
assiduity of the olden time, to enlarge the boundary of its investiga- 
tions, and to place it abreast with the wide aims and profound views 
of contemporary science. And this brings me to our present position 
and the duties arising from it, more immediately in relation to the 
recent discussion on physio-anthropology during the last Session of 
the Anthropological Society of London. This discussion, as already 
remarked, inaugurates a new era in the history of phrenology. It 
places it once more in the list of living sciences, and as a necessary 
accompaniment of this new position, our time-honoured conclusions 
are questioned and our traditional ideas are disturbed. Some here 
are very indignant at the intimation that phrenology is based on 
unfounded assumptions, derived from the older systems of mental 
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philosophy, which preceded it. But, contemplated from the stand- 
point of positivism, such a conclusion is unavoidable. So viewed, 
phrenology is still very largely in its metaphysical stage, and would 
be denned by a rigid follower of Comte as a philosophy rather than a 
science. Now, it is not necessary to be angry at this. Positivism, 
which may be defined as induction in its ultimates, was unknown in 
the earlier days of Mr. Combe, and was, of course, never dreamed of 
by Gall and Spurzheim. Its severity would have astonished Newton, 
and probably appalled Bacon himself. It inaugurates the reign of 
facts as opposed to that of ideas ; and, left to itself, would probably 
enthrone the concrete on the ruins of the abstract. In the logic of 
events, its advent was unavoidable. Its apostles are worthy of all 
honour, for it is their vocation to work at the foundations of know- 
ledge ; to see that these are trustworthy and secure. Their business 
is to look to the stability of the edifice of science, by the exclusion of 
all unsound blocks from its structure, and by insisting on the most 
rigid adherence to the plan of induction in the process of its edifica- 
tion. Phrenology, subjected to their ordeal, will emerge with its 
facts confirmed and its hypotheses destroyed. 

Again, some seem astonished that our anthropological friends should 
speak of reinvestigating the entire subject of cerebral structure and 
functions, de novo, as if nothing certain had yet been ascertained as to 
the relation of the latter to the former. But why should we be 
offended at a proposal w-hich, if honestly carried out, can only even- 
tuate in the establishment, on a yet firmer basis, of those great truths 
whereof we have been for so many years the despised witnesses? 
Would any astronomer object to a society of distinguished men deter- 
mining to repeat the observations and verify the calculations on which 
his science professes to be based 1 It is the same with the chemist and 
electrician. These gentlemen know that a reinvestigation of their 
accepted facts can only eventuate in their confirmation. And is there 
any reason why we should be animated by less confidence, or more 
alarmed by such iconoclastic zeal on the part of our new converts ? 
If I have interpreted our attitude aright, during the many long years 
of patient expectancy in which w r e have waited for such an event as 
the present, we have desired and courted rather than feared a thorough 
and searching investigation of the facts and principles of phrenology, 
feeling assured that in all its main facts and grander conclusions, it 
would emerge unscathed from the process. 

And, lastly, some of you seem offended at the contemplated change 
of terminology, more especially the disuse of the term phrenology. 
But on this subject I think we may remain comparatively easy, as, 
unless our friends the anthropologists succeed in founding an entirely 
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new scheme of cerebral physiology, it is not likely they will prevail 
in imposing a new nomenclature on a province of inquiry, where they 
are as yet utter strangers, and wherein their labours will, as we appre- 
hend, eventuate not in the discovery of fundamental laws, but at 
most in the addition of corroborative and supplementary facts. This, 
however, is a question, the consideration of which may well be post- 
poned to a future occasion, when we as phrenologists shall doubtless 
be parties to the settlement. 

This brings me to the conclusion of my remarks, and to the object 
which I consider of more importance than anything yet touched upon. 
I allude to the possible union of phrenologists and anthropologists, if 
not in one society, then at least as closely allied and intimately asso- 
ciated bodies, avowedly devoted to the same grand object, namely, 
the science of man, pursued, not in subjection to traditional ideas, 
but in strict obedience to the teachings of nature. 

Of this science, phrenology, or cerebral physiology, or physio-anthro- 
pology, constitutes a most important province, and I trust, therefore, 
that the day is not far distant when every anthropologist will also be 
a student of phrenology, and when, conversely, every phrenologist 
will feel an enlightened interest in the progress of that yet larger and 
more comprehensive branch of knowledge which we term anthropology. 
And it is as a step in this direction that we should rejoice at the recent 
discussion in London, inaugurated by the manly and fearless address 
of Dr. Hunt, who has thus doubtless initiated a movement which can- 
not fail to be productive of the most important results to the science of 
man. 

After some further discussion, the meeting then adjourned. 

At a subsequent ordinary meeting of the Association, held on the 
30th October, 18G7, the President, Mr. A. Reid, made the following 
observations : — 

It is stated by some authorities that human society passes through 
three phases — the theological, the moral, and the intellectual. With- 
out holding myself responsible for the order of sequence, I think I 
am quite right in believing that the present age is passing through 
the intellectual phase. Machinery has been improved by intellect, 
and we can by steam go as far in an hour now as formerly we could 
go in a day, both by land and sea. In the same manner we may con- 
trast the kite of Benjamin Franklin with the modern electric tele- 
graph. Without carrying our observations into all the channels of the 
intellectual activities of the age, it may suffice to observe, that when 
we are satisfied that the achievements of man's intellectual nature are 
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so great, it is surely a becoming study for us to understand what we 
can regarding the source of this power. 

In very many of the operations of his nature, man is not greatly 
distinguished from a great number of the animals below him; in some, 
indeed, he is their inferior; it is our duty, therefore, to endeavour to 
understand wherein he differs from even the highest of the lower 
animals. 

Phrenologists claim for him, as the cause of his difference, the supe- 
rior development of the frontal region of his brain, in which they 
state his intellectual character is located, and his additional develop- 
ment of a moral or coronal region, which the lower animals have not. 
In these regions, in addition to the aggressive and domestic regions of 
his brain, phrenologists believe they have produced sufficient evidence 
to warrant them in holding that each region contains a certain number 
of faculties or functions, each of which is performed by its distinct 
organ. This claim has been lately called into question by Dr. James 
Hunt in a paper he read before the Anthropological Society, and, so 
far as the chief point of his attack is concerned, he is justified in so 
doing; but it is a fact worthy of being remembered, even by Dr. 
Hunt, that "those who live in glass houses should not throw stones"; 
this, I think, has not been remembered by him whilst descanting upon 
the causes of failure in the science of phrenology. It is right to de- 
mand of any science that no terms should be used which contradict the 
facts it declares to have proved. Dr. Hunt makes his chief attack 
upon the phrenological axiom, " that the brain is the organ of the 
mind," which he designates " a gigantic assumption," because " we 
know nothing of the mind." " We only know of mental phenomena 
in connection with a nervous system." Does Dr. Hunt name any 
phrenologist who asserts the contrary? The brain is asserted by 
phrenologists to be the " organ " (in a collective sense) by which, or 
through which, mental phenomena are evolved. I am not aware 
whether the founders of phrenological science (I beg Dr. Hunt's par- 
don for using the term science) held the belief of mind being an 
entity separate, and independent in existence, from brain ; if they did, 
I, as a " modern " phrenologist, disclaim connection with such, and 
demur to being designated "unscientific" in what I hold, and am pre- 
pared to teach, upon phrenology. Dr. Hunt must surely know that 
it is taught in the best works of j>hrenologists that " the brain is not 
a single organ, but a congeries of organs," endowed with separate and 
distinct functions, and that the philosophical idea of entity of mind 
is not the belief of the best authorities in phrenological literature. It 
is not to be wondered at, however, if some authorities in the science 
are found to entertain such belief, when we consider the speculative 
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condition of mental science at the time when Gall came before the 
world with his discoveries. The theological, and not the scientific, 
mind was the source of such speculations. 

It not being my object, in noticing what Dr. Hunt has said about 
phrenology, to defend any position held by phrenologists that is in- 
consistent with the known facts of mental science, I wish only to point 
out where I think Dr. Hunt has shown that want of scientific exact- 
ness that he attributes to phrenologists as the cause of their having 
failed to exalt phrenology into the rank of a science; and it would 
have tended much to support his claims to scientific exactness if he 
had given some physiological proof when he made the statement that 
" all intellectual phenomena are functions of the nervous system or 
of the entire body." Let us keep the doctrines of phrenology out of 
view for the present, and ask who are the authorities in mental science 
that teach, or who would endorse what Dr. Hunt here states 1 We 
have heard, and still may hear, people speaking as if the heart and 
chest were the seat of the mental emotions ; but surely we must ex- 
j>ect some better acquaintance with the laws of physiology by men 
professing to speak and investigate with scientific exactness. It would 
be about as exact to assert that the whole muscular system was en- 
gaged in the act of respiration, because they are muscles specially 
employed in this function, as to believe that the whole of the nervous 
system is employed in evolving " intellectual phenomena," because 
this evolution is the result of nervous function. The merest tyro in 
physiological knowledge is aware of the influence of sympathetic 
action in muscular and nervous function, but to believe that this has 
anything to do with special function, which every nerve and muscle 
in the body possesses, is an induction I refuse to follow. 

Now, how does the case stand with phrenologists as regards scientific 
exactness in their inductions 1 They believe the brain to have the 
following regional divisions, viz., the intellectual, moral, aggressive, 
and domestic, to each of which there belongs a series of sub-divisions 
into what they term organs, which perform functions distinct from 
each other. A few of these, they acknowledge, have not the same 
amount of evidence in their favour which the rest have. And what 
does this acknowledgment amount to 1 To no more than has been 
the case with other sciences — that all science is progressive — that no 
science becomes perfect at once — much has yet to be discovered in 
physiological, pathological, and kindred sciences, although this by no 
means detracts from what has been discovered. 

If, then, phrenologists are unscientific in what they allege they have 
discovered as functions of the brain, and that their system is not a 
convertible term with " cerebral physiology," it might be wise to stop 
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here, and ask Dr. Hunt to inform us what he considers to be the pro- 
per functions of the brain; because I consider the burden of jwoof 
lies with him, as ho has attacked no tenet of phrenology except the 
one I have acknowledged him to be justified in exposing, but which, 
according to what phrenologists otherwise state that " the brain is not 
a single organ, but a congeries of organs," may be treated more as a 
grammatical than a scientific error. 

It would have served Dr. Hunt's purpose better, and would have 
done greater justice to phrenology, if he had stated his objections in 
a more tangible form, as, with the exception I have noticed, he has 
attacked none of the doctrines of phrenology, and, until he lias done 
this, phrenologists can offer no defence. 

Let me, however, assure Dr. Hunt that the " modern phrenologists" 
who are known to me have as sincere a desire to investigate into all 
the laws of the nature of man as any anthropologist can have ; but I 
do not consider it an unwise course to pursue the study of one depart- 
ment of his complex nature, in preference to spreading that study 
over so vast a field as the whole of it embraces. 
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We have to record an event, which, it is more than probable, will have 
an important bearing on the progress of the science of man. 

Our readers will have been informed in previous numbers that some 
difficulties were anticipated by the anthropologists who were going to 
Scotland. Some residents at Dundee shared this opinion, and formed 
themselves into a committee for the reception of anthropologists. The 
official report of the proceedings of this committee having been given 
to the public in the report of Mr. C. W. Devis to the Anthropological 
Society, it is not necessary for us to dwell on these particulars. Suffice 
it to say, that all arrangements were made for the Association, but 
the programme came out, and there was no department for anthro- 
pology. 

Under these circumstances a meeting of the Anthropologists and 
their friends in Dundee was held, and it was decided to hold a Con- 
ference forty-eight hours later. 

It is not our object or duty to dilate on what was then clone. We 
have only to record what took place at the Conference, and the result 



